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the Geological Survey, as well as by those of Murchison. He
felt and expressed at the time, in letters to the latter friend,
that it was absurd to theorize about the structure of a great
region, such as that of North Wales, merely from one or two
small sections, and this was what he thought had been done
both by Bowman and Sharpe; still he felt that a renewed
examination of the ground would be of advantage to his
views, and accordingly he had spent a portion of the autumns
of 1842 and 1843 in North Wales, in the hope, as he wrote
to Murchison, that he might succeed in showing, by fossil
evidence, that there existed in his older or Cambrian rocks
a type of life different from that in Murchison's Silurian
series. But, as we have seen,1 he had failed in that part
of his quest. He could not find, any more than other ob-
servers, a geological line of division between Cambria and
Siluria. He succeeded, however, in establishing one or two
important facts in palasozoic geology.

For the first time, so far as appears, he showed that
the so-called Upper Silurian rocks of Murchison over wide
tracts of country, do not graduate downwards, as the latter
geologist had represented, into the Lower Silurian, but rest
upon them in what is called an unconformable succession.
In other words, he proved that after the Lower Silurian
rocks had been deposited, a long period of time elapsed,
during which they were upheaved and exposed to waste at
the surface before the Upper Silurian formations were
laid down upon them. He maintained also, that hardly
any of the species which lived during the older period sur-
vived these great changes of physical geography, so as to
re-appear in the Upper Silurian waters. Hence he now
1 See vol. i. p. 382, note.rlia, and on the suc-
